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INTRODUCTION 


This paper will trace the history of the Organic School 
in the years 1935 to 1945* These years are critical ones fcr 
the school and they give birth to the following questions this 
paper must answer: What affect did the charismatic leader's 
death have on the school? What r*ffect did the C-reat Depression 
have on the school in her last years? Did the children receive 
a. quality education? Did the faculty turn her ideas into dogma? 
How did outside societal forces,like Total War and the Prcgressiv 
Education movement, affect the school? Those questions and 
corollary ones will be treated but this work hopes to do more. 

I believe one can only understand the history of an institution 
by understanding the personalities in and around that institution 
Institutions are dead without people. For this reason, this 
paper will also examine the varied colorful people surrounding 
Organic during this decade. 

The filrst part of the paper is in reality an extended 
introduction. I believe the reader must have some relationship 
with the 'powerful ideas of"Marietta Johnson in order to under¬ 
stand the Organic School at all. Similiarly, one cannot compre¬ 
hend the school in these years without the twenties as a referenc 


ooint. 






"Education is life: growth! Therefore the 
school program, to be educational, must be life- 
giving to body, mind, and spirit - the complete 
organism. The child is a reacting organism; 
he reacts to his environment. The test of the 
the environment is the'way.he reacts.. Hence all 
true education is ORGANIC, that 'is, designed to 
meet the needs of the growing organism; to secure 
the child’s best development.”1 

Marietta Johnson outlined, her nev; approach to education 
with these stirring words. Organic education was her radical 

alternative to traditional education. It was a distillation 

j4\ c 

of, and inspired by,^theories of Nathan Oppenhein, C. Hanford 
Henderson, and the crown prince of progressive education 


philosophy, John Dewey himself. Organic education represented 
tne perfect olend of theory and practice. Organic education 
was the vehicle Marietta Johnson was going to use to change 
the world,/* 


Marietta Johnson was an exceptional conventional teacher. 

Her work in the Minnesota, normal schools earned, her recognition 

2 

for excellence. But the writings of Oppenheim, Henderson, 
and Dewey left her profoundly unhappy with the type of 
education she taught. 

She saw traditional education "crippling children"^ 
because educators ignored the needs of the child and instead 
wrongly concentrated on getting the child to meet the demands 
of society.^ Education was preparation for life in existir.r 
society. 




The emphasis on the future led conventional education 
to violate the natural order of development of the child's 
nervous system. The child was forced to learn reading, 
writing, and arithmetic prematurely; before she child • ao 
truly ready to learn them, or desired to learn then. 

Conventional education harmed children by accelerating 
the intellectually gifted. These educators failed to antici¬ 
pate the problems of "social consciousness" or the harmful 
effects to the nervous system that occur when young children 


are grouped with older. 

Conventional education branded some early on as failures 
by relying on tests, reports, and comparisons to bring student 
up to objective standards. Teachers did not understand the 
discouragement, the feelings of inferiority, and the permanent 
alienation from the school process of a child branded early 
on as a failure. 

moreover, reports, exams, and teacher o: 


notations 


would inhibit the child's natural desire to know. Instead, 
the child would learn only in resonse to the external rewards 
and punishments of educators. 


Host importantly, conventional education developed 
the intellectual side of the child to the detriment of the 
child's spiritual and physical side. Traditional teachers 
did not see the necessity of well rounded development for 
educational success. 

Organic education would be free of all the diseases 

Organic educators would concentrate 


of traditional education 






on growing "cno cxiixd by riiooxing tn 9 child* s snipitu^l^ 
mental and physical needs. Learning would be natural and* 
fun if only teachers would provide learning situations 
that interested, instead of alienated, the child. 

"There would be no /teaching of sublet's nor* 
teaching of children. The eiTo?t-*-v/ouldlBe £0 

•Pf'?e, c e ex P er iences and studies through which 
cm anood and youth develop. Development - growth - 
iTOuld :»e the immediate end. "5 

*'o gnaues, uests, or reports would be used. The child's 
natural curiosity would lead, to intellectual ineuiry. Inter¬ 
nal rewards and. punishments distracted the pupil iV^Vhe 
singleness of purpose" which marked a child truly interested 
"Sincerity" and "unselfConsciousness" toward learning would 
cn^racuerize organic students! Sincerity because the child 
would learn only what the child was interested in. Unself¬ 
consciousness because the child would .not be -concerned'with 
the expectations of teachers. 


?.y '^erci: 


and handiwork would occupy major roles 


in the school day. The child's need for physical development 
-’-nelly be met. dullest self expression v.'ould be 
developed through cork uith clay, rood, and other ran material 
"Fev; parents and. teachers realize the great educational value 
of play. Tile poise, coordination, intellectual power and 
social qualifies are of inestimable human value."° 

Children would be grouped with their peers by chrono¬ 
logical age. "The precocious child may be given more work 
without being forced into the sex and social consciousness 
of older.children; the backward child may work at his own 

pace, without being prodded or humiliated by odious compsri- 

o 

sons or markings."'' 






In short, education would be child centered. The 
child would grow as his needs were met. Organic education 
would develop a confident, expressive child. A child hungry 
for knowledge. A capable, uninhibited person. Organic 
education would produce this type of person by meeting the 
child f s needs for spiritual, physical, and mental growth. 
Organic education would give the child back his childhood. 


School would be fun and rewarding. 

Marietta. Johnson was an ambitious woman. She pas si 
believed in the power of education to change the social 


structure. "Education must lead society. Education's 

responsibility is that of building a better world. Education 

must become a. vital force in the modeling of our economic and 

10 


social sirucuire." 


And not just any education would lead 


society. Organic education, her education, would be the 


driving force of change. 

Organic education would reform society by first refominr 
the individuals in society. It would create the type of 
individual not interested in exploiting his fellawman. 

Instead, the early emphasis on cooperation and noncompeti¬ 
tiveness would instill in Organic graduates a social concern 
for others less fortunate in society. Mrs. Johnson believed 
changing the quality of the graduates entering society would 
necessarily change the quality of society itself. 

The school was to be "her arguing point for converting 

*| “| 

the rest of the world." “ The purpose of the school was in : 
its role as a model for social change. 




a natural location for her boll 




philosophies aimed at social, reconstruction, democracy, 


and equality, but from different directions. The single 
tax would change first the economic relations, governing 
society, then individuals would treat each other more 


fairly. Organic education -would change indivi 


into the people enacting desired social, change. 

1 Vim o 

Armed with her initiative ideas, a smail cottage 



1907. The school grew quickly from its modest start. 
By the mid twenties, Mrs. Johnson’s hard work and 


gritty determination were 



thriving. 

Her whirlwind lecture tours and formidable international 
reputation as a progressive educator propelled the Organic 
School. Visitors flocked to see it. They were impressed. 
John Dewey devoted an entire chapter to it in Schools of 
Tomorrow , and legitimized' the experiment with his glowing 


Financially, the school was very strong. Her thrilling 


lectures, her impressive reputation, and her vi 
ality attracted boarding student and donations, 
boarding students filled school coffers with tu 


r P' 
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boarding payments, as well as adding a "cosmopoi 
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in© i 1 sirnops -oo.uca.tiona .1 Association was comprised of ov©t* 
two hundred members dedicated to financing her ideas. 

The single tax corporation offered free rent, utilities and 
importantly, its blessing. 

A varied and talented faculty came to Fairhope to 

work with Mrs. Johnson. At one time or anoiher teachers 

were from the best universities of the world; "arvard 

Yale, University of Madrid, Cambridge, Oxford and the 

University of Mexico. They were an "extrscrdi^arv c-ror-n "13 
devoted to Marietta Johnson and her radical ic<= = s. 

It truly looked like Marietta Johnson* s 

come true; the Organic School spearheading a national reform 

movement of educational change. The progressive education 

movement itself was a strong (even though fragmented) 

,11 

movement. 1 Ana Marietta Johnson was a major part of the 
movement. .She lectured extensively and had a major influence 
In the formation of the Progressive .education Association. 

Her star had risen. 

Two factors changed all this. 

The progressive education movement changed in the thirti^^. 
It stripped itself of the radical element that Mrs. Johnson 
represented, "Radicalism seemed to disappear from the 
progressive pedagogy. n-^ a V' /:rC) S re ssive educators no longer 
placed their main emphasis on dramatic social reconstruction. 
Progressives still concerned themselves with the child' - 
needs but now not necessarily to change society. The movement 
oecome too mainstream. The Progressive ^ov° r ' o? it 
changed its bent and was beginning to pass Marietta Johnson 
oy even as her school flourished. 

A more obvious blow came in the form of the f-reat 







depression. The Depression broke the financial backbone 
of the school. Outside income in the form of boarding 
students, donations from the Fairhope Fducational Foundation, 
and lecture money were rapidly drying^up.. 

The school's closing seemed imminent. Conservatives 
asked lier ’to close Organic in these trying years. But 
Mrs. Johnson could not do this.. It v/as unthinkable that 
Organic close. Organic in 1935 was on the brink of extinc¬ 
tion. 

Tne paradox oi urganic is The school had 

lost its original justification for existence long before 
1935* It was never going to change society. Organic edu¬ 
cation was never going to be national education. Marietta 
Johnson was never going to spearhead a national movement. •' 

But the school existed separate from its avowed purpose. 

It survived in the decade after 1935 with a remarkable 
tenacity. This paper will trace how and more importantly, 
why , it survived in spite of the critical loss of its 
raison d'etre. 

The four years prior to Marietta Johnson's untimely 
death in December, 1958> were years of desperate financial 
struggle for the school. livery year seemed to be the school' 
last. The vital boarding department continued its depressi-cr. 
slump. Tuition payments from outside students were a mesger 
$2,244*03 in for the 1934/35j school term. -0 They reached 
a dangerous low of $1,159.25 for the 1937/33 campaign. 

Revenue from the school home, a paltry $3,363.24 for 1934/35, 
dropped to $1,299.69 for 1937/33. The shortage of bo an ding 
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students reduced the overall school budget from its robust 
thirty thousand dollar late twenties high, to one barely 
over seven thousand dollars for the 1937/33 school year. 11 
Marietta Johnson summed it up succinctly,"the Depression is 
not over with us." 10 

The grim financial situation not only threatened 
Organic's very existence, it also necessitated a different 
s-PP^os-ch to revenue raising, Mrs, Johnson was forced to 
rely on last minute contributions she solicited from the 
senool' o -d irienas. a pe.t"cern can be traced in the vsan^ 
1935 to 1937. A new crisis erupts, and the school's closing 
seems destined. But Mrs, Johnson somehow mana.gec a last 
ditch effort and raised the oars minimum necessary to onen 
xor another yean, .. crear exampre is 193o, Mrs, Johnson 
closed a $ 2,500 deficit just in time with $2,000 from 
"friends abroad" and $500 from .local contributions. 18 her 
iises curing tnese years contain a. prolific number of 
highly personalized appeals to long time supporters. 

Fundraising:, also took on a decidedly local bent. The 
Parent Teacher Association, the Round Table, responded to 
the 1937 financial crisis by implementing the Dollar Campaign 
The Dollar Campaign hoped-to raise one hundred, fifty dollar 
contributions to give the school. Appeals to local citizens 
xor supjDort in this campaign drive dot the pages of the 
Courier., Fairhope residents were asked to help whether 
"they believed in it or not" because Organic was an asset 
to the town. Typical..pf Organic fundraising, the Dollar 
campaign ferl snort bur did enable the school to continue 
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its precarious existence. 

Local fundraising had a creative and fun side to it 
also. The Courter "s Organic School Notes report of the 
"enormously successful" Third Life's candy sale netting 
six dollars, a fiddle contest raising only twenty because 
of inclement weather, and the Glee Club's new style's show 
adding fifteen. 

firrcivn’ n TVs •!- r\ t-r-. . ..._ . , _ 

v;ioe variety of 
lap or two• 

The school's many.plays also contributed, lor example, 

a performance of "Coast to Coastj" aided by a full nape 

Courier ad, added fifty dollars, "shite elephant sales, an 

amateur hour gong show, and the annual Thanksgiving school 

shower raised money for Organic. These imaginative and 

varied attempts oy no means in themselves keot Organic 
21 _ . . 

open. nut may reuses revenue for an institution desnerate 

for revenue. Importantly, they also illustrate the com-. 

munity spirit circling Organic. 

Crisis alter crisis marks these years. The 1935 

graduation is slightly marred by anxiety over the immediate 
22 

iuture.~ The alumni call a special meeting to address the 


desperate finances o 


* 1 f. -r ^ 23 -p • 

— Tne April, il, 1937 issue of 


the Courier contains a front page urgent olea for emer^’ 1 — 

, , 22 
nelp. ' 

The Fairhope Community responded to those needs enough 
to keep Organic on its subsisted'+* diet. Two .questions 
immediately come to mind: ";hy did Fair hone sunsort t*'i = 
struggling institution? ’.Thy clidnV't 
Organic a sound financial basis? 


no cc r ' rv " vc 

- - o o— * 











The school garnered community support for a. 


variety of reasons- but nearly all of them are rooted in 

the nature of the Fairhope Community itself. 

Fairhope, during these years, was still a town 

fiercely proud of its uniqueness as a reform- minded 

community. The Organic School occupied one of the two 

major roles in Fairhope's conception of itself as something 

.special and different. Leoma Stubblefield, graduate of 1531 

put it simply,"The single tan and the Organic School was 

what made_Fairhope special. It was what brought people to 
25 

Fairhope." y 

The founding fathers of Fairhope were people driven 
by the desire for social change. "It was only natural that 
those first families, those single taxers, who were not here 
for the money" 0 would support the school, contended ‘promi¬ 


nent Dusmess leaner 


son. 


yson continued, 


?m« 


type of pef*son interested in the single tax was interested 

27 

in the Organic School." f The people that made Fairhope 
what it was naturally rallied to Organic's side. 

Organic had touched the citizens of Fairhope. Most 
of the town's leading citizens were either Organic graduates, 
or sympathetic to organic's ideals.“° Marvin Nichols con- 
c'urred. with- Dyson's comments,"the community, many Organic 
graduates, had been taken by .the ideas.."^Fairhopers had 

keen struck _by. Organic Education.. . , “ 

-- 'Similarly,. a community sympathetic to change would . 
be -prone* to support 'Marietta- Johnson..- One cannot mention 
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her name in Fairhope today without hearing adjectives like 

"dynamic 1 ', "excellent", "vibrant", or "charisciatic 1 . 1 She 

SO 

was "saturated with her ideas" as Dr. Pierce Frederick, 

graduate of 1941 put it, and she made "such a valiant effort 

in operating that school" that Fairhopers naturally rallied 
31 

to her cause. 

Not everyone was struck by the idea, and not everyone 
supported the school* Mr. Dyson quickly warned, "there were 
certain people in the community who didn't support the school." 
But^they didn’t support the school when ’: r e had two instructors 
from Yale, one from Harvard, one from University of Madrid, 

•7 

one from Heidelberg, and. one from Oxford. Fairhope was 
not composed solely of radical reformers and the other 
elements in Fairhope did not support Organic. They did 
not send their children to Organic and did not understand 


ere nor, nowever, 


■.cszii 


organic, 


or gam c e o.uc anon. in ey 
they were indifferent. ■^ 

But Fairhope in these years was dominated by the reform 
element previously mentioned. The question no” - switches to 
why didn’t the school get more help. 

W 

The primary anger lies in Fairhope economics. 

"People .just : didn’t feel able to make 
contributions. I think the business people 
supported the school very well. But this 
community had noimajor industry, and its chief 
source of income was from retirees who came tec 
Fairhope, liked it, and stayed, as retirees.""'^ 

is how Marvin Nichols, contributor to the school, explains 


1 l» , 


i-r. Dyson concurred. 


airhope was nor a 


The citizens of Fairhope were sympathetic 


our 






they just couldn’t afford to back the school much mere the 
they did. 

An examination of school life during Marietta Johnson 
last years sheds some light on why Organic education mas 
so popular amon^some Fairhopers. 

The school day was a pleasant blend of fun subjects 
end a normal academic curriculum. An attempt was made to 
alternate interesting, popular courses math the dryer, 
academic ones. The result v/as most students genuinely lik 
attending school. 

"That was what v/as nice about the school. You had a 
chance to do folk dancing,and arts and crafts. You couldn 


get out of it. 


, c t it 37 


The academic curriculum v/as strikingly similar to a 
traditional one. Mathematics, history, English, geography 
as well as other conventional subjects were 'f’o.ught. The 

i 

faculty did, however, xscask gr^tfrieevay in their courses 
and occasionally taught subjects not generally found in 
normal curriculums. Mrs. Johnson herself taught the 


,3 


high school seniors "Progress and Poverty,""’°in 1938. 

Less traditional was Organic’s open classroom structui 

Both Leoma Stubblefield and Joyce Bishop, Organic graduate. 

expressed great pride in the absence of constraining desks 

39 

Organic classrooms. Instead, tables and free movement cue: 
erized Organic classrooms. Also, good weather often means 
class outside. 

Folk dancing separated Organic from a typical school. 
The Organic folk dance- teams were a source -oi-tnemendous 
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school pride during these years. The Courier tell- of exciting 
major cities, like vashington, Dallas, and Cleveland, 
as well as the plethora of local trips through Alabama. ^These 
trips were significant because often they were the child’s orlv 
oppurtunity to experience something beside Fsirhope; and nearly 
every student participated. 

ihe teacner flexibility v/ithin the classroom often led to 
reaming situations not found in traditional fere. For example, 
Judson C-rsy’s Jr. High geography class "often found ourselves 
discussing hitler. I used this to work in international rel¬ 
ations and also tried to make them think through their emotional 
opinions. 

The school was certainly not traditional but it did not 
lack discipline either. marietta. Johnson was a nrc-®’ ,a u' 
women" even this late in her life.^krs. Johnson required f~u~ 
things of all Organic stu 
acceptable-^behavior, dc ‘ 

ability, and staying home weeknights to do rcz-~ C”k. 
ors enabled her to enforce these requirements fei^lv su ~ c — =- 
fully. In ore[er of importance they were, the ~zren~i u of ’-=■« 
•sonality, the children’s positive attitude toward school, and 
the solid relationship Organic had with the■parents. 

Marietta's yearly hinter Course for adults is the bsso en- 
amol>= Ox Organic's desire no establish good parental relations. 

It educated parents on the fundamentals of Organic education, 
as welljas having parents experience first hand some charester- 
rstics of Organic education, ^(i. e . folk dancing,artsl-crafcs) The 
c our selvas not the major social event it had been in the twenties 


-' - J 


i ^ -m ___ 
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but ne\<eruheless, still a.ttracted "good enrollment iron bot’ n 
town 82 id outside" in 1935 .^ 

The faculty in these years was not the talent laden one of 

une twenties, ducison Graw, a. brignu young progressive w * . 

joined Organic in 1937, described his peers as"pickups" who 

would work for nothing. He conceeded there were a few good local 

teachers who had been "indoctrinated" with the idea- out -i n 

general he was very unimpressed. 4u 

The dire financial situation made it near!” imos-ibl- to 

attract good faculty. A typical letter from Mrs. Johnson to a 

prospective faculty member bears.this out; "I fear we could 

give you very little if anything more than room and board. I 

ami wondering if you care enough about Fairhope to come on those 
47 

terms." Organic tea.chers were woefully underpaid in these 
years, making as little as twenty-five dollars a. month. 

Mr. Gray was right, to some degree Organic's faculty was 


^ can more fairly be described as 


unimpressive. But i think i 
"strong and steady". 40 The same names mark the High School 
Accreditment Reports every year: Mr. Alexander, principal and 
math teacher, entered his ninth Organic year in 1938, Mrs. 
^riggar, the arts and crafts instuctor, entered, her seventh 
in 1937, Ms. Magehan, her eienth as Organic's music teacher, 

Mrs. Campbell, her fourth as history teacher in : the same yea: 

P.A. .Frederick entered her fourth of folk dance instruction in 
1935, and the ever-popular Pop Nichols entered his fifteenth 
season of Organic science- instruction in 1^35. phis wa~ bv no 
means a remarkable crew, but they gave Organic a much-needed 
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sense of stability in these turbulent times. 7i 
were all dedicated enough to the school, Crgani< 

Marietta Johnson, to give the children a solid "regressive educ¬ 
ation for minimal salaries. 

The faculty was never solely comprised of the mainstays 

mentioned above during these years. Usually, a younger, mere 

transient, was present. Judson Gray's story is the story of one 

of these younger types. He came down to Fairhope in 1?5 - "ell- 

educated and well-versed in progressive education. But lie scorn 

became disenchanted with Mrs. Johnson and her ideas. He found 

her unbending and dogmatic. "She lectured on these things for 

50 

so many years that she had become set in her ways."^ He remem¬ 
bered vividly his inability to influence her with some of his 
own ideas. He wanted the children to take more responsibility 
in choosing what they studied. - He suggested testing to give 
the children a better idea of where they stood. He also favored 
a bit more/"bompetition to better prepare them for the real world. 
Gray characterized her life groupings as "too radical". ~ 

Judson Gray is not'only an important example of a. frusrated 
young progressive, but he also illustrates perfectly how far 
Progress!vism had strayed from Organic ’education. Mrs. Johnson 
was still talking about changing society. Judson Gray talked 
about better preparing children for the real world. 

There's no question as to the student's feelings about 

Organic; they loved it. Dr. Pierce Frederick, graduate of '-1, 

52 

"wouldn't have wanted it any other v/ay."^ Joyce Bishop arc. 

Leoma Stubblefield attributed their happy childhood to Organic.^ 


Th 


iey had a positive attitude toward school and the sense of domn 









something special. ,r Ve thought we were it. Hot any individual 
but the school itself."3^ 

Marietta Johnson did everything in her power to keep 
her fine experiment alive. But the struggle "undermined her 
health"33 and she was hospitalized in the spring of '37 with 
a heart attack. She recovered and was back on the yob in 1938. 
On December 23? 1938 she-died from her serious heart ailment. 

Less than a month prior to her death, the Alumni Associat¬ 
ion held a dinner to honor her achievements at the Colonial 


Inn. The reception drew over a hundred guests as well as a 
number of letters from prominent educators supporting her cause. 
Mrs. Johnson was widely respected for her ability to "put ideas 
into practice."^ 

The outpouring of praise illustrates the close relation¬ 
ship between her and the national progressive movement. But she 
was no longer a "prominent force" in that movement as it had 


'steered clea,r of her vision."3- 


n p ly pi 


1 ’’ Ci ■f* 


t Organic open with th‘ 


grim determination that characterized her whole life, why did 
she do so? 


It is clear that she passionately believed in her experi¬ 
ment until the very end. "I am still convinced there is still 
a need for this effort in the educational world."56 Furthermore, 
she believed her education remained in touch with the national 
movement. "It is wonderful that education in so many Quarters 
is turning distinctly in this direction. I do believe if this 
school can be continued, it will have a real influence on 
general education."37 

These sentiments ex-press her desi 





Organic going under her control. But there is continued debate 
as to whether she wanted, or expected. Organic to exist after 
her death. 

One argument is that "she had proved her point” and didn r t 

E* o 

want Organic to continue .- 50 This is supported by an early 1937 
letter: "Last year at this time I was very sure that the school 
wouj.u close at the end of the session. I was cuite reconciled 
to this since, we had conducted a free school for thirty years. 

--n.ix.ther personal leuser counters this: "It would be wonder 
ful if someone would go out and raise a fund, of ,' 15,000 for 


i O'. O 

U KJ 


year for 


repairs and equipment. Then we should have 020,0 
the next fifteen years. This would enable me to secure a grouo 
of younger efficient teachers who carrv on. 


Lowing me to 


gradually withdraw." a 

She had no clear successors in mind, nor a 520,000 endow¬ 
ment, in 1 3o • xet the nope ourne cl m her so r] 0 fj‘U 7 5 s t ^omeda^ 


r. 

L JL 


s cUi — c education *.oulo. sv.eep uri?■ na.cion, tiial Qgi i^we p g 0 
would have supported the faculty's decision to continue Organic. 

marietta Johnson's sudden cs.ea.th left the school in an 
uncertain position, one nad. nou planned for a successor since 
the death of her right-hand man Charles Pabold in 1931. 1 mass 
meeting was called on January 6 , 1938 "to determine the attitude 
and mind of the people toward carrying on this work." 59 b g 
resolution unanimously adopted pled.ging communit’' suw~~ort ~ ~ ^ 
Organic's continuance. The goal was "to make of the school a 
memorial to Marietta L. Johnson and to continue her work .” 00 


way to exulain the f 
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Perhaps the best 







to continue is to examine their own wordsi 

•"e who carry on the work here shall probably never 
cease to miss Mrs. Johnson, but her work must continue 
Until its value shall be adopted in all educational 
circles. ’7e have a strong faculty, mere than half of whom 
have been in the school long enough to be thoroughly 
cognizant of her aims and methods. ’”e have community 
spirit supporting us; united as never before, and we have 
a strong and harmonious student body; and all of us are 
determined to do our reasonable best to see to it that 
i-ns. Jonnson’ s message shall not be given in vain and 
tna u txie right of all children to grow normally and natun 
slly in a healthful environment shall not verish. 61 


Thus, the faculty was completely 


cl educated, lo Mrs. Johnson 


ana wouio. nor amlow 


scnooi to die. C-rgani 


second era of history with a dedicated and de 
and a supportive and interested community. 

The financial crisj^bf 1939 undermined th 
111 the financial problems of Mrs. Johnson’s 
fied without her last minute measures to save 
there had been too few boarding students* now 


c entered its 

terrained faculty. 

sir noble attempt, 
last years intensi- 
the school. Before; 
there were none. 


-~~ n emergency two month budget report repeals no monies from 
/*■- 

boarding students, a serious and consequent drop in outside 
tuitions,and outside donations of only 9221.2p.^ 2 A faculty r 
expressed nis frustration in the following statement: "Mrs. 
Johnson’s outside donors, figuratively speaking, died with, 
her. 


n°3 


The nearly total loss of outside revenue necsssitaced 
complete reliance on the Bairhope community to suprert -l- 6 
school. The school's need .at this time was three thousand 

dollars. Organic once again found itself in dire financial 
straits. 

- U 






In response to this latest crisis, the managing boarI o' 
Organic called a mass meeting of the business and professional 
community of Fairhope to discuss the present and future financis 
plans for the school. A motion was passed establishing two prom¬ 
inent businessmen, Lee Schnitzer and Faith of Fairhope President 
Kirby Tharton, as a finance committee. The finance committee was 
to "act as the financial management of the school charged with 
luxi auonority to pass on ail expenditures of the institution 
and charged also with the responsibility of securing the 
necessary revenue"^4 for the school's financial health. 

A conflict soon developed between the faculty and the 
twcjman business committee. The faculty believe * ~ranie tc be 
an asset to the entire Fairhore community, and therefore, the 
school should be supported by all who were'able. The businessmen 
"thought the patrons could and should largely support the 
ccnocl" and expected each patron to contribute twenty-five 
dollars to ; *che school. 0 - 7 The businessmen suggested tuition, but 
the faculty could not do this. "This is one point lire. Johnson 

Suooo. iirmly against, one oelieved tuition schools bred 

gg 

snobbery."" in addition, tuition charges would "drive half the 
pupils so the public schools’-' because they simply could not 

g n 

afford ant tuition charges at all. ^ hr. Schnitzer further 
disturbed the faculty by offering a plan tc drop the high - si 

r p 

school . 00 Pop Nichols summed up the faculty's frustration with 
narton and .Schnitzer. "They have ma.de no effort te set the 
businessmen to help, as yet, and I don't t^i'A- 


intended to do ax 
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The school closed the 1933/39 year v.dth a nine-hundred 

r 7 r ') 

dollar deficit and thoughts of closing. ' Pop Nichols believed 
the school would prooabxy nor open again. “ i surprise oequeatr- 
ment of five-hundred dollar’s, coupled, v.dth some late community 
aid, enabled Organic to reopen in September, 1939. 

The faculty came up - with their own plan to save the school 
in July of 1939. The faculty Cooperation Plan inaugerated what 
was believed to be the only cooperative school enterprise in 
the na.t'.cn. It stipulated that the si:: man, eight vcmen faculty 
11 will equally the entire 

available after expenses are 
The Cooperative Plan had 
parents were expected to give all they possibly could. They 'sere 
informed that it cost 31.25 a week to educate their children. 
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or menial work on the school grounds. 1 The faculty hoped to 
lure boarding students by lowering tuition and boarding pay¬ 
ments. "By this means we will carry on the coming year hoping 
some heaveiisent p 


erson ’.sill see our need and come to our aid and 

9 i, 


establish it on a..firm..financial foundation."‘ “ The iacun 
merely hoped to survive until outside aid would save the sere 
Outside aid came in a. form unanticipated by the faculty. 
The Fairhone Kotarv Club secured Organic a bid for a National 


:rc 




Youth Administration project. The II.N,A 
national attention” for Organic. It was the P.oosevelt A 
istration*s plan to "develop handicrafts tc the highest 


degree” ana W a.s designed to aid underrrivil e< 




<1 








The I:.1.1. project saved the school because the cusine 
men’s committee was reluctant to secure funds and the finan 
aspect of the Faculty Cooperation Plan ras a partial fsilur 
The I7.Y. A. contributed desperately needed funds to Organic’ 
treasury and helped upgrade the school's plant. A six month 
financial report reveals tha.t the IT.Y.i. fun' s accented fo; 
almost half of the total budget, which ras 
dollars. 77 


now c.-. 


me . ras not enougn xor .Long. 


•■so ■‘l • 


been working for 

practical 

faculty advised 

the Board 

Board agreed and 

it looked 


1939/40 school year brought yet another crisis. The facu.lt 

nothing. On March 21, 1940 th 
close down Organic’s doors. T 

r~) O 

s if Organic was through.' The 
Oourier ran fundraising anpeals in every issue. Fairliope's 

<~7 pi 

businessmen were accused of not supporting enough . ( * Couris. 
pleas stressed Organic as an integral part of ’"hat ne.de Fai 
special. "Come part of your welfare a.s a. citizen is tied t 
welfare of the school.” 1 
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The businessmen finally rallied to Organic's side. An 
special meeting was called of the town's business represent 
The needs of the school were outlined and pledges made to c 
pressing expenses. Organic would open again. 

The period after Mrs. Johnson's death is the financial 
of the school's history. The Faculty Cooperative Flar. did 
alleviate the problem of inadequate school leadership. 
Johnson's void was not filled. Mr. Alexander, the sci::l': 
principal, was "a nice man but he wasn't real strong. 










outside donors of the school utterly deserted Organic, 
fundraising drive of 750 letters to alumni and friends 
school's mailing list, netted no money and only si:: res: 

However , there was a positive side to this series 
faculty must be praised for their heroic effort to kse 
school going. All were hard pressed for money but stay 
Mr. Alexander received an offer to work in a. public sen 
5125 per month but stayed at Organic for less than 15-• 
faculty never wa-vered in their faith that Mrs. Jchnscr 
ideas might someday change the country. 

School life did not change all that much after Ms/ 
Johnson’s death. There was a "business as usual" fed! 
mediately after her death . 0:> Unsurprisingly, the dedic 
faculty did not alter her ideas or the school much. ?e 
a. bit more surprising is the absence of evidence supper 
the claim that the financial instability adversely aff- 
the quality-^ f education. • 

The faculty in the period- from Mrs. Johnson’s dear 
the the coming of the war was basically the same facul" 
prior to her death. Still the fairest characterizaticr 
them would be "strong and steady." But they were getti 
old. Dr. ffederick remembers days in math class where ’ 

Or 

Alexander n seemed pretty tired* n 1 Marvin Michols sai 
"they were all past the age 'they should have been reti: 
Nevertheless, Fredericks and most other Organic gradua 
expressed great admiration for all their teachers. Or 
had the same difficulty attracting younger faculty as 
low pay, "The prospective income available for sarar_ 





indefinite 1 ’., was a typical sentence contained in nearly every 

n r 

letter to prospective faculty members* 00 

Organic education remained very different from public ed¬ 
ucation, Dr. Itederick spent his Jr. year in public high school 
and touched upon some of the differences; on tests, "it was 
tough making the adjustment", on class size, "I was used to 
small classes", on quality of education, "I was. deficient in 

v\ ^ 

math", but at Organic I got a better overall exposure and I 
took classes I was interested in. I took Latin as a freshman! 
ie took subjects we were interested in instead of worrying 

about good grades." 0 ^ But the major difference between Organic 

w 

and public education was that there wasn’t the pressure in 
getting the grades. Instead it was a learning experience in 


different tyo« 

U u. 


s oi tnings* 


p p 
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The decade from 1935 to 1545 is marked by the rise of the 
Tairhope Public High school. It appealed to Pairhore students 
whose parents were not interested in Organic education and 


4-1 


hose students desiring to pa^y on sports teams. (Organic only 


had. a. few competitive sport teams.) Dale Rowe, graduate of 

n ^ 

1941 j went to public school "primarily because of football." 0 ' 

He went on, "Organic was considered so different. Public 
school was populated by children not interested in the single 
tax concept, a lot of country folk, children of farmers; a 
more conservative lot."9° The two schools had the same rivalry 
any two schools of such close proximity would have. 

Organic students had some of the same de/ficiencies ir. 
some of the academic subjects they had. in Mari si 
last year's. But in all probability, the; 


-or* I - 


1 0v vr pr»c 
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better, in those subjects as other Alabama children, And t 
Courier consistently trumpeted Organic's good college reccr 
Thirty-one percent ( 3 H of Organic graduates r e nt tc 




rhich was "an-unusually high number. 
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?y were r 


O r* r\ -V 


for their "high level of achievement" and their 


Interestingly, Organic graduates a 

Q X 
n y y 


press themselves." 5 ' 
grades "well above average". 

The debate as to how well Organic students did by conven¬ 
tional. standards can only be touched upon in this paper. But 
one statement can be made about the quality of Organic educa¬ 
tion during these years with certainty. Organic education re— 
Qciiiec nighly personalises.. One facult5 r member wrote a stirri 
appeal, "to bring Peter back to Organic.» 9Zf A parent had this to 
say in a letter so the faculty, T 7 SeeJLly, I have never seen any 
one improve such a short time as Billie ha.?* lis -hole ex¬ 
perience is different, ne loves his school and is devoted to 
you.” ^ All the Organic graduates interviewed knew their 
teacners and. fellow students intimately. 

Criticism aimed at Organic for offering a. roor ousl^ tv c* 
education seem unfounded, but there is one id^Aion that has 
some meriu* ear Is ton ..ashburnsj President of the Progressive 
...aucation Association 9 issued the faculty ani important yarrins 
pertaining to that crit icik^vn; 

n Too.. often a school "that, has 'continued after a 
great leader 7 s death has been bound by its 1 o tt ?1 t~* 

Mo tnat leader anev na.s oelict<$i the essence of gv-~ 

leader 1 s life by limiting itself to the form 

status it assumed under the lea.cLe ; r. Marietta - ‘ 

Jonnson. i/as a vitai 9 growing person to the /r ^ r: . 

her school cnanged duvi n & hpr* 1 4 ^4-a 

she able to have c 0 ntinued c ?.s its"headHiPwou?<?® 

nave continued to change." v '° 









The criticism was that the Organic faculty had become 
dogmatic, cemented in Mrs. Johnson’s ways.-It’s clear tdr^ 
aiv/sys discussion as to "how Mrs. Johnson would lev: cere i~" 
and there was a'reluctance to abandon an idea because is --»=• 

Mrs. Johnson's. The decision to keep the school free to lecal 
children was first argued in reference to Mrs. Johnson’s 
preference.*' The faculty reopened Organic after her death ret 
as an experimental school of progressive education, but as "a 
memorial to Mrs. Johnson." 

School life remained pretty much the same. Organic rurils 
danced at a Washington D.C. festival and "brought the school 
.recognition ana publicity in the Washington Post."*'' Wo 
students put on plays and studied John Pewey. The seniors 
• taught schocl on Senior Day just as they always had. Arts and. 

^ c - ^ ^ i^.O.VpO "rpQbn nrnt r»r>"l - n-n H'-fcr ’ - 1 

v -*> --' A -^ u — 9 } '.-11 ■■ Ci 0 tr ;fi C-c'CS T cr.C wield 

ou.es-i.Je. Tne^upixs still had to do the school’s dor''- ?n r ' c-t-i •? i 

occaisionally were rewarded with a trip to the gulf in i-ill. 

It was indeed a business as usual time for the students. 

-ind business as usual meant strong student feelings for 

Organic, liloise P.owe, a child with a. reading disability, loved 

Organic. The "things I learned at Organic were important 

because they are my interests today." She loved "dancing, 

daywork, and shopwork" and felt they were very valuable; "I 

learned how to use my hands and in turn how to use my head."29 
The students loved. Organic and many were concerned vmth 

Organic's future. A letter signed by twenty-seven high school 

students was sent to the Board to express student o~inic~: 

!T We the under sirred fpoi nnv. • T -- , 

—on ci o oup organic Pi rh i 

valuable and vital part of cur living „e Juet can't afford H* 
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' ^ - o —'! 5 su o j s c *ci v 0 f0 el ± ngs tovapd t h eir 




me students. 


jO on i/ii9 ±acux Lv shcl *cne Bo spd. pss.lizGd cp/re pi r* 


go on 


n living ^land-to-m 


fiiouth existence. Th■ 


ue xl c s.t c*. j "bu*c "c ii e j 7 could, not _l i v e on 3. * * m 0 p 0 "^ittsnr*^^ p>^~~ 
very long." 01 President of the Board C.A. Gaston decided the 
'solution lay in the recruitment of an experienced educator t~ 
filr toe director post, vacant since the death of 'V-riett- 
Johnson. 

-ji Organic school press release of Dec ember Ip, 1941 
announces the appointment of Hr. 'Gilliam £. Zeuch. Zeuch was 
vadeiy experienced m adult progressive education. He had founded 
Commonwealth College, a cooperative, nonfactional educational 
community for -.corkers in 1923 and held tro nr eminent positions 
in the Roosevelt Administration: Chief of Initiation and 






•.mini s t rati on. 


■ ™--.parlance teaming 1 jl curesLern high schoo 
students. 

Before accepting the position. 


inspected the school. Che inspection 


. Zeuch came and thorough!' 7 


i'a.ve neuen the feeling that 


the school r/as not worth saving unless It could be put on 
a souna imanciax basis, ./or this reason, Zeuch accepted the 
post v/itn two stipulations. First, local students would, be char 
tuition and second, a fund raising campaign would be started to 
secure for the school enough support to maintain i- 
-east one year. If that minimum level of support 
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iaucii’ s Sustaining Fund was announced shortly after '--e 
v;as named as Organic’s new director. The Sustaining Fund honed 
to raise at least five-thousand dollars a year for ten years. 
Patrons, friends and alumni were asked to pledge a minimum of 
five dollars for a ten year period. The fund was stored in a 
bank account at the Sank of Fairhope. The account had a clause 
mat would not allow withdrawal unless the five-thousand 
dollar;, minimum was met. Zeuch did not believe it worthwhile 
m continue Organic’s hand-to-mouth existence, 1 ^" 

Zeucxi’s plan did not stop with the Sustaining Fund. He 
reorganized Organic’s administration as well. Organic ’"ou 1 


nor ha.v 


Director, an Associate Director, 


s u r e **■*, ~ 


.. Purchasing Agent ana an executive Secretary• D-*'- ^sen^trv pnr 
board would form the following thrseJcoEoittees:.publicity and 
promotion, finance, admissions, summer car- ~ 

arrangement K j±nal authority still resided with the faculty 
cooperation staff but it was clear Organic now had leadership. 1 ^ 
Zeuch had a new educational program also. It was the "old 
furthered, strengthened, and fulfilled." 10 ^There would be "no 
departures from the proven educational methods of marietta John 
son, ‘ * OUo Zeuch’s program would go farther. 1 ^Organic would be s 
demonsmauion in progressive educa.tion and a center for 
social services as well. It would be a "year-round educational 
center for people of all ages. Accomranying Marietta r- 

groupings would be a.n a.dult nrogra 7 ’-, 3 tic = -~ oes — 
for children three to six, and an 


JX’censive susrer 











"The staff has come to the conclusion 
that the Organic School has much more 
to offer Fairhope, Alabama, and the , 
nation in the future than in the past.""" 1 

Zeuch was"keenly interested in what Mrs. Johnson was try- 
108 

ing to do." His examination of Organic left him with admir¬ 
ation for her work, and also alerted him to some problems. 

Organic produced physically fit children, developed the children’s 

artistic side* and graduates left more socially competent than 

10c 

traditional children. "Organic alsc_ deserved some credit for not 

conditioning children for existing society. 

But this lack of social conditioning was at once Organic’s 

strength and its poverty. Marietta Johnson and the faculty 

after her did not have a method . This was a strength because 

it necessitated constant faculty expirimentation. It was a 

weakness because"teachers were directionless and their activities 

110 

were uncoordinated. - Zeuch wanted a school of constant experiment¬ 
ation. He felt that Organic's existence could be justified if 
Organic would become a school constantly testing different 
teaching methods. 

A second major problem Zeuch perceived concerned Organic’s 
radical ideals. Zeuch did not disagree with Johnson rhetoric 
about changing society. He found fault with the faculty using 

such rhetoric because that faculty had no clear conception of 

" a 

the type of society it wanted. Zeuch called their method 

•n 

sort of groping in the dark. 

Zeuch’s educational aims^remarkably similiar to Marietta 
Johnson’s. He agreed with the need for balanced development. 

He agreed with the importance of self-expression to the child. 

U 

He shared Mrs. Johnson’s radical reform element. "We should 

educate the child with a clear idea of what kind of society 
112 

we want." 

The difference between Zeuch and Johnson, believed, 

lay in Johnson’s lack of method. Zeuch wanted to prepare the 
child for future society. The child would learn by doing in 
activity situations. Zeuch wanted to make Organic .students the 
best possible parents, townfolks, and citizens. His educational 








philosophy differs from Marietta Johnson's in that she believed 
this would occur naturally by meeting the child's needs. Zener 
believed one had to teach social competence as well as meet trc£ 
needs. 

Zeuch's reforms met with varied success and enthusiasm. 
Unquestionably, Zeuch's greatest successes come in the finance 
field. Zeuch presented Fairhope^-ith a challenge in the form: of 
the Sustaining Fund. . "The community has had Organic for ail 
these years without measuring up to its financial respesibilitie 
7/e are reaching a showdown. "The campaign started slowly but 
gathered steam as it went on.. Fairhopers and outsiders alike 
mobilized to OrganicIs side. Unfortunately, the 220 individuals 
and firms contributing to the fund only raised 2/3 of the five 
thousand dollars. The deadline was extended in the hopes of 
securing more from the local community. The Courier offered 
substantial support for the fund. It gave frequent reports of 
the fund’s progress, printed the names of the donors, and cajcl 
the citizens to support the fund. An example is the Courier's 
front page editorial talking about the school's past history in 
developing Fairhope and asking Fairhope if it was going to 
honor the debt to Organic. "Has Fairhope's spirit of liberalism 
died?" wondered the Courier ."^The fund never reached the five 
thousand dollar minimum, but did come close enough to be -under¬ 
written. 

The Sustaining Fund put Organic on sound financial footing 
for the first time in over a decade. Teachers still worked for 
next to nothing, but the school's very life was no longer at 
stake. The Courier concluded, the Sustaining Fund had ended 
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"the dark days of the Reconstruction Period since the death cf 
Marietta Johnson" .^^ a 

Zeuch's other plans met with initial success. The ether 
half of his finance plan, charging local students tuitions, car- 
only be called successful. The first year $2,114.82 tuition 
payments was added to the nearly $5,000 raised through cash- 
donations and the Sustaining Puna. In spite of tuition 
charges, and the war effort removing some older boys to work 
and quit school, enrollment increased. The war made it extremely 
difficult to attract good faculty, but Organic added a couple, 
most notably, the outstanding Lithuanian folk dance instructor, 
Beliajus. The long-awaited financial security, and the addition 
of new blood, gave Organic a hope for the future. It looked 
like Zeuch's leadership would bring Organic back to prominence. 

Four factors undermined Zeuch's success. 

The most important factor was Zeuch's health. Larynx 
throat cancer forced doctors to remove the vast majority of 
his vocal chords. He tried administrating with just a pad, 
and teaching with merely the chalk and board. This did not 
work effectively.' 

The second and third factors concern Zeuch's personality. 

Everybody who met Zeuch instantly formed an opinion of him. He 

was an "outspoken man who definitely did not beat around the 

bush, if he believed in something he said it," asserted former 

Executive Secretary of the school, Robert Calhoun.Another 

faculty member, a Mrs. Mitchell, described Zeuch as "quiet, dynamic, 
117 

and bold." One student vehemently "didn't like him. He was 

"118 

not Organic. He was very critical. The school newspaper, 




however, awarded Zeuch the traits of "personality, poise, and 
experience. "^“'"'Calhoun may partailly account for these contrad¬ 
ictions with his picture of a man offensive to these who did 

1 pi P 

riot know him well, and respected by those who did. -1 " 

Organic had another strong personality in these years. 

"Mrs. Campbell thought she had been given the mantel by Mrs. 
Johnson." ^mrs.J.R. Campbell was in her eighth year at Organic 
when Zeuch arrived. She fashioned herself school interpreter 
of Marietta's ideas. By all accounts, Mrs. Campbell was devoted 
to Organic Education. She was a powerful person at Grganic during 

1 pn 

this time, Calhoun called her, "a dominant force".~ ^Its clear, 
it. would be difficult to accomplish reform in S'. democratic 
environment,. like the Faculty Cooperative Flan,', without her 
support. 

These two strong personalities clashed, "rs. Mitchell 
when asked about their relationship, replied succinctly, "I was 

] 0*5 

not aware they had one."“^''Calhoun claimed Campbell tried to 
"sabatoge" Zeuch*s reforms, he stated it simply; "he never had 
a chance against Mrs. Campbell.^The evidence is not conclusive 
as to whether or not this was an ideological Rattle between the 
old and the new or merely a personality conflict. Mrs. Campbell 
wanted control of Organic. She would feel threatened by any new¬ 
comer to the Director post. A strong person like Zeuch would 
instantly alienate her. One thing is for certain, Mrs. Campbell's 
dislike of Zeuch radically reduced his power to effect reform.. 

The last factor undermining Zeuch’s effectiveness also 
concerned Zeuch* s personality. In order to enact the extensive 
plan Zeuch wanted employed, Organic needed full support from 




the town of Fairhope. 


Politically, Zeuch was very 


lib 

outspoken. He rarely passed up the oppurtunity to air 
in the Courier or the school's widely.circulated bulle 
Integration . His opinions often had a socialist, and 
even an anti-war tone to them. ’’Total War to preserve 
has regimented our education until it has less freedom 
endence than ever in our history." ,125 

The mobilization for war caused a demographic r 
doubling Fairhope's population as thousands of workers 
to Fairhope to work in the shipyards of Mobile Bay. 

"Few of the newcomers were Fairhopers, unders 
sharing the sense^| purpose that had define 
from the outset." 

The demographic change was an influx of ’working class 
whites. These people were conservative. It is easy t 
would clash with them also. Calhoun described Zeuch* 

with the community as "tenuous". ! 

„ 

These four factors combined to render Zeuch ire 
1944. He announced a leave of absence .in February, 19 
permantly in July of that year. Zeuch tried to put th 
a firm financial basis, instead he merely prolonged it 
Administration after Zeuch was marked by the sa 
that had plaqued the school for most of the decade: in 
leadership and rotten finances. Organic supporters wh 
initially contributed to the Sustaining Fund were now 
on their pledges. Honored pledges and donations..in th 
year, 1942/43, were $4468.00. By 1944/45, they had dr 
$3015.00. The faculty minutes reveal the faculty’s i 
to grapple successfully with these issues. 









’’Mrs.Gaston read a report which brought out 
increased number who are failing to meet th 
pledges. It was suggested that the names c: 
the Fairhope delinquints be apportioned amor 
the faculty to call upon. But since there v 
some feeling against canvassing for themselv 
there was no action taken."129 


"The treasurer reported almost $1600 due i: 
delinauint tuitions. There was discussion 
but no action taken."130 

Once again finances .jeopardized Organic* sf Mr. Alexa 

1 ^1 

termed it "Organic’s poverty complex." 

Organic’s faculty in these years is extremely 
to characterize because fo the extremely high facult 
Many people wanted to work at Organic to gain the tea 
experience. "There has never been so many people int 

no 

teaching here as now." But a tiny salary made it 

to stay for long. 

"If you can live without physical comforts, o 
at least not many, I know of no place in the 
world where such liberty is given to the 
teachers to work out their ideas in modern 
education."132a 

Organic attracted a "mediocre" but dedicated faculty. 

characterized her peers as "more interested in educet 

1 

the Public School teachers she had worked with. " T 

1 

long hours" and did "a lot of outside reading." Cal 
said of them, "the sum is greater than the whole of t 

-j /" 

the Organic faculty worked as a team."" It would be 
to conclude this group as a highly expiremental one, 
were not comnlacent either. There is a olethora of 


o 









supporting the claim of a faculty genuinely concerned with the 

1 '>'7 

quality of the education they offeree. J 

School life in the period 1941 to 1945 remained very 
similiar to school life prior. Drama, folk dancing, and play 
were still major parts of the curriculum. Arts and Crafts, 
however had to be curtailed for the war effort. The Folk 
dancing reached heights under Belia,jus's control from 1942 to 
1244.- The academic program still remained for the most part 
indistinguishable from trational. Organic never changed 
its open classroom structure or its policy of not telling 
students about grades. The faculty minutes point to one incident 
of students being "grade conscious” but this is in no way 

1 ~>Q 

indicative of the period.The school's finances hurt the 
education offered only so far as new library books could not 
be purchased. The students still had to do the school chores, 
and the school grounds remained attractive in c ”homey sort of 
way" in spite of the lack of repair funds.^Perhaps most import¬ 
antly, Mrs. Johnson still dominated the school. People still 
talked about her and the faculty remained very loyal to her 
ideas. 


And that was one of the things that remained special 

about Organic. Calhoun termed it, "the Marietta Johnson 
140 

mystique". It was what that intangible, thal indescribable, 
which separated Organic from a typical school. 

A second departure from conventional education also rem¬ 
ained at Organic during this period. The outstanding student 
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body still passionately believed in Organic Education. 

students remained devoted to their school. It remained a 

special pla.ce to be educated. 

"We, the students of Organic, have always regtfard 
the school as § friend whom we have helped and w 
has helped us. 141 

Sloise Rowe, graduate of 1946, spoke for more than hersel 
the following words; "I feel my life is much fuller becau 
what I learned at Organic. 
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Bibliographical List and Notes 


1 The Organic School High School Accreditment Preliminary Reports, 
1935-1945 proved 'useful in tracing the makeup of the faculty. 

2 Organic School Financial and Sustaining Fund Records enabled me 
to get a handle on the school's financial history, the support 
for the school, and where it came from. 

3 Organic School Archives proved helpful in understanding faculty 
recruitment problems, financial difficulty, and faculty views 
toward the quality of education. 

4 Marietta Johnson's Correspondence from 1935 to 1945 outlined 
the school's financial problems, its educational aims, her 
revenue raising techniques, and offered a personality sketch 
of Mrs. Johnson. 

5 Mrs. Campbell's article "Continuing the Story of Organic's Ups 
and Downs" gave a good overview of Organic in these years. 

6 C.A. Gaston's file on the Continuation of Organic proved inval¬ 
uable in determining why and how the faculty continued, and 
told how the Fairhope community responded to Organic's needs. 

7 The Extensive Collection of Zeuch.'s letters, statements, and 
philosophy aided in outlining his program, as well as determining 
his educational philosophy and telling about the man himself. 

8 The Vancuard American's Special Issue of January, 1946 proved 
to be critical. It contained excerpts from a Johnson speech, 

a Zeuch speech, and key excerpts from Thirty Years wjth an Idea . 

9 Paul U. Gaston's "Fairhope: A Work in Progress" cleared up 
questions concerning demographic changes. 

lOLawrence A. Cremins The Transformation of the School answered 
the important questions pertaining to the Progressive Education 
movement. 

UPaul Gaston's Women of Fairhope was critical. The entire first 
part of the paper is an outgrowth of it. The book had a sometimes 
not so subtle influence on the remainder. 

12?ersonal Interview with Dr. Pierce Frederick gave a vivid descript¬ 
ion of one students feelings about Organic particularly in 
comparison to public education. 

13?ersonal Interview with Joyce Bishop and Leoma Stubblefield. They 
painted a beautiful picture of school life in Mrs. Johnson's last 
years. 

14Personal Interview with Same Dyson deucated me on the nature of 
community support. 



















15 Personal Interview with Marvin Nichols set me straight 
the Fairhope community in these years. 

16 Personal Interview with Dale Rowe cleared up numerous p 
concerning the relationship between Organic and the Pub 
School. 

17 Paul Gaston’s Interview with Judson Gray illustrated th 
frustrations of a bright, young progressive joining Crg 
in Mrs. Johnson’s last years. 

18 Eloise Row r e’s Interview gave me a useful picture of the 
in later years, and illustrated the power of Organic tc 
even a child with a learning disability a positive atti 
toward school. 

19 My Interview w r ith Robert Calhoun shed light upon the :u 
ations of a revolving faculty and Zeuch*s and Campbell' 
personality. 

20 My Interview with Mrs. Mitchell enabled me to understan 
school life better and the faculty of the later years. 

21 The Fairhooe Courier offered a barometer of community c 
toward the school, and always gave a picture of school 
in the years 1935 to 1945- 










CONCLUSION 


The Organic School from 1935 to 1945 existed seramc 
from its justification and purpose. Mrs, Johnson and the 
faculty that followed her believed Organic to be a model f- 
educational change. But Organic would never change society 


It would never have any outside support of significance. I' 
Fairhope community could not give the school the neeesssrv 
finaneial backbone to make Organic a prominent educational 
experiment when the community was sympathetic to Organic ids 
ana. it stopped, as a whole,'being sympathetic to Organic ids 
The progressive movement could not legitimize the Fairhope 
experiment either. It had stripped itself of the radical 
garments tnat Organic Education represented in the thirties, 
and falling into disrepute in the forties. 14 ^ 

Yet, the school survived with remarkable tenacity and 
will. The reason is simple. Organic Education struck a cho 
with the Single Taxers and reform element that gave Fairhope 
xts unique flavor. Undoubtedly, the demographic war changes 
had thrust that reform element into the minority. 

’’Fairhope now has thousands who knew not 
Marietta Johnson, and to whom the instit¬ 
ution which she founded, Fairhope*s School: 
of Organic education is little more than a 
curious name." 144 


But that reform element never stopped 
true Fairhopers stayed loyal. 

Fairhope from 1935 to 1941 was 
unaole to put Organic on its feet. It 


supporting Organic. 

a community wiviins- 
was not a rich connuri 


It must be remembered 
students and outside 


that the near total desertion 
tuitions necessitated Organic f s 












dependence on a Pairhooe community without a ms. 4 c r Indus:rr. 

The demographic revolution gave the Fairhope community The 
ability to support Organic. But conservative Southerners have 
always had an aversion to radical experiments. 

The quality of education remained at a consistent level 
from 1935 to 1945- The students received a top-notch, highly 
personalized, special brand of progressive education. The 
fact that the leadership void did not adversely affect the cual 
of this education is surprising. The fact that the terrible fi 
ances did not is remarkable. It is a tribute to Marietta 
Johnson and her ideals that her institution remained peculiarly 
suited to survive on this subsistent diet.- The oren. classroom 
structure, the emphasis on self-expression,'and the flexibility 
of Organic's curiculum all contributed to Organic's survival. 

Organic survived because it touched students and faculty 
aiiice. Maybe the spirit of sacrifice and cooperation enabled 
Organic to continue its existence. Maybe it was the "Marietta 
Johnson mystique". The only certainty is Organic Students 
loved their school, and that love helped Organic to survive. 

Organic in 1945 was in a dangerous position. The 
problem was finances, but it was more than that. Organic was 
on a one way freight train away from the ideas and leader that 
had made it great. This was taking place in a community 
increasingly indifferent to Organic and reform ideas. What 
was to happen to Organic when the Single Taxers died, or moved 
away? What was to happen when there was no longer anyone who 
had worked with Marietta Johnson or knew her ideals? 






The school leaders were faced with a profound r 
in 1945. They had to solve the paradox of Organic. T 
to give back to Organic its raison d’etre. 


Organic must continue to be exoerimental, 
it will find a hard time .justifying its c 
inued existence. It must continue to be 
of those places where new ideas are prove 
and justified, so that they may become th 
advantage of all places." 145 







FOOTNOTES 


■'■Marietta Johnson, "What Is Organic Education?", 

The Vanguard American , January, 1946. p. 1. 

2 Paui M. Gaston, Women of Fair Hope , p. 70. 

^ibid. , p. 73. 

^Marietta Johnson, ’’Principles of Organic Educaticn 
The Vanguard American , January, 1*946. p. 4. 

ibid. , p. 4. 

^Marietta Johnson, ’’Teachers and Organic Education" 
The Vanguard American , January, 1946. p. 6. 

"^Johnson, "What Is Organic Education?’’, p. 2. 

8 Johnson, "Principles of Organic Education", p. 5 

^ibid., p. 5. 

10 Johnson, "Teachers and Organic Education", p. 6. 
•^Gaston, Women of Fair Hone, p. 112. 

■'■^ibid. , p. 83. 

12 ibid. , p. \<>*' 
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